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each evening for his home where he lives alone with a
soldier to look after him. He is even-tempered and
tolerant, and controls his men without effort. The dis-
cipline at all forts I have visited seems excellent, firm
but not harsh.

My Arabic progresses slowly because the bedouin
usually have at least three alternative words for every
ordinary townee word.

" Shu hadap " they will ask, testing me out.

" That is a cloth," I will say.

"In Arabic," they will reply, meaning in their
Arabic, " it is called a ' rag/ " I begin to write down
"rag " in my little book.

" Or ' duster/ " one will chip in.

"No.   No," says another.   " That is a ' clout/ "

" Or a ' napkin/ "   And so on.

Last night when the shenageet wireless operator
insisted on talking in French to me as we sat round the
fire, I said rather briskly, "Look, mon vieux, I'm
trying to learn Arabic so do stop nattering at me in
French."

"May I just speak one word further to you in
French ? I do not wish the rest to hear.''

"All right."

" I noticed you ate little from the dish of bread. I
have a tin of beef in my room if you would like it."

I felt a brute. "Thanks awfully, but I'm not
hungry/'

However, I accepted his invitation to tea this morn-
ing so that I could admire his prowess on a number
nineteen wireless set. The main Arab Legion forts are
in wireless communication six times a day. His pro-
cedure was perfect.

We were joined by the bedouin, Mutelag, who is